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L It vor Objektsätzen. 

He thooght it probable that h.e shoald Uke a ruD abroad in Jaly. 

Aath. Trollope, Ralph the Heir II 230. 

I. 

Von diesem it sagt Mätzner II 23 : Die Verwendung von it beim Infiniti? als objektiver 
Satzbestimmung ist beschränkter; t^ geht meist nur da voran, wo das Satzverb einen doppelten 
Akkusativ fordert, wovon einer prädikativ ist. 

Ähnlich Gesenius II § 87, 1 Anm. : Nach den faktitiven Verben darf it im obigen Fall (d. h. 
wenn es als Objekt eines transitiven Verbs auf einen folgenden Objektsatz oder Infinitiv hindeutet) 
nicht wegbleiben. Schmidt II § 268, 1 Anm. 3 : Wenn der Infinitiv oder Substantivsatz Objekt wird, 
bleibt tit stehen, wofern es davon durch ein oder mehrere Worte getrennt ist 

1) Man mullB aber, meiner Ansicht nach, hier zwei Gruppen unterscheiden, die eine, bei 
der it berechtigt, die andere, bei der es unberechtigt ist, und ich glaube, dafs nur im zweiten, 
nicht aber im ersten Falle der Substantivsatz oder Infinitiv Objekt ist. 

Der Gebrauch des ü in unserem Falle schreibt sich her aus Sätzen wie etwa die fol- 
genden: 

She believed it to be her duty to remain there and see bim. — James , The Portrait of 
a Lady I 177. On all trivial outside subjects he considered it to be his duty as a tradesman 
simply to ingratiate himselt — TroUope, Ralph I 59. 

Oder: 

The uncle thought that it was not his duty to interfere between her and so great an ad- 
vantage. — Trollope, Ralph II 237. It is safe to consider that it is no libel upon the sixth Cen- 
tury to suppose etc. — Twain, A Tankee at the Court etc. I 5. He gives the flunky at the hall 
door a liberal tip, believing it is always convenient to stand well with the servitors in any house 
he has an interest in. — Gunter, Miss Nobody of Nowhere 120. 

Wenn man nämlich erwägt: 1) dab die Copula in einem Acc c. Inf. oft ausgelassen 
werden kann (Koch IV § 130), 2) dass in Objektsätzen that wegfallen kann, und dafs die Con- 
struction eines um seine Copula verkürzten Acc. c. Inf. auch in einem artikellosen Objektsatz den 
Verlust der Copula herbeiführen konnte, so erkennt man leicht, wie man dazu kam zu sagen: 

I found it impossible to concentrate my attention for two minutes together. — Philips, 
The Dean and his Daughter 329. 

Aber wie in dem Satze: „It i$ not eaty to forgef it grammatisches, to forget logisches 
Subjekt ist, so bleibt der Sachverhalt derselbe, wenn das ganze Satzgefüge Objekt wird. In: he 
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cansidered ü to be his duty to ingratiate hitnself, ist it grammatisches, to ingratiate himself logisches 
Subjekt eines objekti.vischen Satzgefüges, und ebenso verhält es sich in dem verkürzten Satz: 
/ faund it impossible to concentrate my attention. Der Infinitiv oder Substantivsatz ist also kein 
Objektsatz, sondern der Subjektsatz in einem objektivischen Satzgefüge. 

Diese Erklärung erscheint mir die passendste, so erläutern sich leicht Sätze wie: 

Hard thou know'st it to exclude Spiritual substance with corporeal bar. — Miiton, P. L.1V 584 f. 

Wollte man aber auch hier schon annehmen, dafs der Substantivsatz oder Infinitiv un- 
mittelbares Objekt zu dem Verb des übergeordneten Satzes ist, so müfste man vermuten, dafs it 
eingeschaltet ist nach Analogie von Sätzen, in denen es auf ein vorhergehendes Objekt zurückweist, 
nach Analogie von Sätzen also, wie etwa die folgenden: 

Were the lion worsted I should hold it an evil omen. — Ainsworlh, Crichton II 162. 

If your honour could bring in the chairmen and waiters, I should esteem it as an Obli- 
gation. — Sheridan, The Rivals 24. 

Jedenfalls dürfte man nicht annehmen, dafs es eine bewuOste und absichtliche Hindeutung 
auf das folgende Objekt ist. Dagegen spricht: 1) dafs es beim Reden kaum irgend welchen Ton 
trägt, 2) der Umstand, dass in manchen weiter unten zu erörternden Fällen das it fehlt. Warum 
sollte man sagen: 

I have had it in my mind to do so for some time past. — Dickens, Dombey and Son 71 b, 
und daneben: 

You are to bear in mind that you are Mr. Alexander*s father. — Stevenson, The Master 
of Ballantrae 260. 

Drittens aber, was hätte die ganze Hindeutung für einen Zweck? Man versteht sehr wohl 
das »t in: It was necessary to make a ckoice. Hier fehlt das Subjekt an der erwarteten Stelle, 
der Satz wäre ohne it anscheinend subjektslos, daher der Hinweis auf das folgende Subjekt. Man 
versteht auch das it in den beiden Beispielen aus Ainsworth und Sheridan; hier fehlt das Objekt 
an der erwarteten Stelle, daher der Rückweis auf das vorangehende Objekt Aber wer empfände 
nicht, dafis in dem Satz: 

I judged it best to take this much bürden upon me. — Scott, Ivanhoe 349 
der Accusativsatz sogleich dem Verb, also an der richtigen Stelle folgen wird? Wozu sollte da 
eine Hindeutung? Ja, noch mehr; wenn wie in dem Satze: 

However difficult they may find it to heep themselves. — Dickens, Bleak House II 246 
der Accusativ unmittelbar folgt, wäre da nicht ein Hinweis völlig sinnlos? 

Nach alledem scheint mir, daÜB von einer bewufsten Hindeutung nicht die Rede sein 
könnte, dafs überhaupt die zweite Erklärung kaum die richtige sein dürfte. 

Im Französischen enthält man sich bekanntlich durchaus des Hinweises auf einen folgenden 
Objektsatz: 
y Elle jugea plus prudent de ne pas laisser Armand apprendre oft itait la jeune fiUe. 

Elle trouva n^ssaire de fournir quelques explications. 

Tu leur dois de mettre en pratique tes pr^ptes sublimes. 

2) Was die regierenden Verba betrifil, so nennen Hätzner und Gesenius niu* die faktitiven 
Verba oder die mit doppeltem Accusativ; aber wenn man alle Fälle, in denen it sich findet, be- 
trachtet, so begegnet man manchen Verben, die niemals faktitiv gebraucht werden können. Wir 
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werden also unserer Erklärung gemäfs sagen, dafs die regierenden Verba, bei denen ü berechtigt 
ist, solche sind, die einen Acc. c. Inf. oder doch wenigstens einen Objektsatz mit that nach sich 
hafa^n können. Derartige Verba sind: to helieve, to coneeive, to consider, to deem, to fancy, to feel, 
to find, to holdy to imagme, to judge, to know, to leave, to make, to pronounce, to see, to MUfpose^ 
to thinkj to wish. 

3) Schliefslich noch ein Wort über die Regel bei Schmidt, dafs das Getrenntsein des In- 
finitivs oder Substantivsatzes vom regierenden Verb die Anwendung von it bedingt. Diese Regel 
ist ganz praktisch för die Fälle, in denen it berechtigt ist, wie in / find it impossibk to, l fed 
it my duty to etc., obgleich sie auch hier schon, wie sich aus den unten angeführten Beispielen 
ergiebt, nicht überall zutrifft. Aber sie kann den Schüler auch verleiten, it zu verwenden in 
Fällen, wo es — und zwar nicht allein von unserm Standpunkt aus, sondern überhaupt — un- 
berechtigt ist, wie bei / made up my mind to u. ä. 

Auch die Beispiele, die Schmidt giebt, sind unglücklich gewählt: „6od ha$ declared it not 
to be good that man should be alone. Dagegen: I could not see vohy he ehould not have succeeded. 
I took for granted that there was no intention etc. Taking it for granted, a$ I do very sincerely, thiU 
you have personally no design etc.^' Ich möchte wissen, ob hier ein Schüler zu einem anderen 
SchluTs kommen kann als dem, daÜB im ersten Beispiel it angewendet sei wegen des mot to be 
goodt und im viertel) wegen des »as l do very tincerely^. 

Beispiele. 
to belleve. ^ 

I could not helieve it possible that I could ever marry any one eise. — Bulwer, Kenelm 
Chillingly IV 64. Ebenso: Crawford, An American Politician 110 u. 176. 
to eoneeive. 

As to Sir Leicester, be conceives it utterly impossible that any thing can be wanting, in 
any direction, by any one who has the good fortune to be received under that roof. — Dickens, 
Bleak House III 157. 

The barmaid, conceiving it not improbable that the said commission might be directed to 
the tea or table spoons etc. — Dickens, Pickwick II 47. 

Not conceiving it at all necessary to boggle at a falsehood, he boldly declared etc. — Hör. 
Smith, Brambletye House 84. 
to consider. 

He may consider it bis duty to take possession of everythiog for the Parliament. — Marryat, 
The Children of the New Forest 180. 

He simply considered it part of bis daily work to answer the reclor of Briarsweirs letter. 
— Marshall, Alma 27. 

(They) considered it no common privilege to be so freely confided in by such an attractive 
man. — Dickens, Bleak House 1 101. 

We botb considered it advisable be should not visit us again for the present. — John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman II 265. 

She had considered it incumbent upon her to poser en martyre. — Sans Merci I 67. 

Do you consider it right to give up your country? — James, The Portrait of a Lady 1 125. 
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to deem. 

OsDvald deemed it bis duty to secure Gurtb. — Scott, Ivanboe 173. 

My liege hatb deem'd it sbame, aod lack Of courtesy, to tum bim back. — Scott, Mar- 
mion 198; 

Sir Leicester, deeining it time to dismiss tbe officer, bere inajestically interposes witb tbe 
words, Very good. Tbank you! — Dickens, Bleak House IV 60. 

He tben deemed it safe to transfer bis new idol to bis Lares by tbe Lakes. — Buiwer, 
Nigbt and Horning 232. 

Kenelm did not deem it courteous or discreet to intrude furtber on Willis confidence in tbe 
first interview. — Buiwer, Kenelm Cbillingly I 272. 

I deemed it best to leave bim altogetber to bimself. — Jobn Halifax, Gentleman I 218. 
to faney. 

Rose^s busband feit angry, very angry — more angry tban be bad ever fancied it possible he 
could be — witb bis wife. — Ruffini, Vincenzo \l 59. 
to feel. 

More tban one . . . feit it a cbeck upon their mirtbful mood to see bim flitting to and fro 
like an uneasy ghost. — Dickens, Master Humphrey*s Clock Ul 42. 

I feit it my duty to lose not an instant in Coming down to Yatton. — Warren, Ten Tbou- 
sand A-¥ear I 282. U[ 212. 

If he bad only some one to consult, by wbose counsel be could feel it safe to abide. — 
Ruffini, Vincenzo I 320. 

I feit it incumbent upon myself to open tbe talk. — Philips, Tbe Dean and bis 
Daughter 41. 

I feel it impossible not to give you implicit credence. — Warren, Ten Tbousand II 373. 
to find. 

Matters have now reached a point when I find it time to speak out. — Russell, A Sailor's 
Sweetheart I 257. 
^ He bad found it impossible to deliver tbe letter. — Goldsmitb, Tbe Vicar of Wakefield 108. 

The General bad been a man who always found it difficult to make both ends meet. — 
Antb. Trollope, Ralph I 52. 

Even Sir Edward Villiers, tbe brother of Buckingham, found it convenient to leave Eng- 
land. — Macaulay, Essays II 30. 
to have. 

You must have it a condition of tbe bond . . . that etc. — Tauchn. Mag. 91, 4, 22.' 
to hold. 

She boids it a vice in her goodness not to do more tban she is requested. — Shakspere, 
Othello II 3, 326. 

We hold it a rule never to interfere witb her plans. — Ainsworth, Crichton I 182. 

The Roman Catholic Church holds it an artide of faith that tbe Pope is infallible. — Philips, 
A Lucky Young Woman 49. 

Tb' empiric alchemist Can tum, or bolds it possible to turn, Metals of drosslest ore to per- 
fect gold. — Milton, P. L. V 440 ff. 
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The precept of Zoroaster, above noticed, whicb held it impious to consume any portion 6f 
a human body by fire. — Moore, Lalla Rookh III 166. 

But the conditioDs under which she held it apparent that a thing was not meaot to be, 
depeiided od a more peculiar mode of tbinking. — Eliot, S. Harner 254. 
to linagliie. 

Do you imagine it possible that I couid ever listen to such a proposition? — Dickens, 
Dombey 335 b. 

He imagined it utterly impossibie that any one present should guess the person he meant 
— Fieiding, Tom Jones I 322. 

Ebenso Bret Harte, Prose and Poetry H 177. 
to Jadge. 

You judge it straight a thing impossibie To compass wonders but by belp of devils. — 
Shakspere, 1 Henry VI, V 4, 47. 
. He judged it a fitting time to step out on the green. — Thackeray, Catherine 9 b. 

(They) judged it a piece of good nature to remove him out of the way of danger. — 
Stevenson, The Haster of Ballantrae 149 f. 

(He) judged it highly expedient to use dispatch. — Goldsmith, Vicar 96. 

I judged it vain to seek and remonstrate with you; but I did not judge it vain to aid. — 
Bttlwer, Night and Moming 615. 

She judged it best to take no notice. — H. Lee, Basil Godfre/s Caprice I 82. 
to know. 

Hard thou know'st it to exciude Spiritual substance with corporeai bar. — Hilton, P. L. IV 584 f. 
to loave. 

I will never marry again under circumstances which shall leave it even possible for roy husband 
to discover that the marriage has wrecked bis career. — Philips, The Dean and bis Daughter 237 f. 
to make. 

He made it bis duty to show himself before the Hampshire public. — Thackeray, Vanity 
Fair H 302. 

He made it a point, whenever he was bound to the woods on a fine day, to come to the 
house for her. — Wetherell, The Wide, Wide World 308a. 

He made it a rule to teil his wife e?erything that happened. — How to be Happy etc. 116. 

The Intendant would be happy to see him, if he could make it con?enient to go over. — 
Marryat, Children of the New Forest 211. 

That which would induce him to welcome roe would make it impossibie that I should go 
there. — Anth. TroUope, Ralph I 311. 

Far firom making any, the least, allusion to a possible change in his prot^g^'s prospects, 
every word he uttered made it clear that he considered tbem irrevocably fixed. — Ruffini, 
Vincenzo'I 20. 
to pronovnco. 

God hath pronounc'd it death to taste that tree. — Milton, P. L IV, 427. 

BIrs. Touchett had pronounced it a piece of audacity that the Countess Gemini should have 
presented herseif at this time of day. — James, Portrait II 109. 
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to reekoB. 

We reckon it more important to remark etc. — Carlyle, Sartor J07. 
im see. 

As we shall perhaps see it our duty oltimately to depoait these m Paper-Bags io the 
British Museum, farlher description, and all viluperatioo of them, may be spared. — Carlyle, 
Sartor 53. 
to sappose. 

Suppose it possible to get one*8 living by lolling all day on the sea beach, or under 
the shadow of the trees by a river side! — Boss, The Pretty Widow 87. Ebenso Dickens, 
Pickwick n 354. 
to thlnk. 

I have thought it my duty to warn you. — Ainsworth, Ovingdean Orange 109. 
I thought it my glory to pursue a track which Dryden and Otway trod before me. — 
Goldsmith, Vicar 84. 

The young fellow who has only recently joined a fast regiment, and thinks it the right 
thing to roake a book in the great races, must go to the dogs in the long run. — Gale, 
Modern English Sports 89. 
I think it right to show it to you. — Anth. Trollope, Balph II 310. 
Do you not think it likely that we shall have the troopers down here in search of the 
King? — Marryat, Children etc. 289. 

He would never think it worth while to mention how he really feels. — Dickens, Bleak 
House n 4. 

Anmerkoiif 1. Vor einigen Adjektiven fehlt it, und zwar fast immer vor ß, hlufig 
vor proper, zuweilen vor right, neees$ary, u. a. 

a) fit 
Immer to see ß. 

The Giver of all worldly goods has seen fit to take back a portion of mine. — Jcdin Ha- 
lifax I 63. 

Ebenso: Warren, Ten Thousand U 105, U 379. Dickens, Nich. Nickleby I 268. Betbam- 
Edwards, The White House by the Sea 209. James, Portrait II 146. 
Fast immer to ihihk fit. 

He did not think fit to displace the man to whom he owed bis crown. — Macaulay, 
Essays II 140. 

Ebenso: Goldsmith, Vicar 14, 134. Ainsworth, Ovingdean Grange 155. Bulwer, Kenehn Chil- 
lingly I 223. Thackeray, Pendennis I 390, II 9, II 58. Dickens, Bleak House HI 138. Anth. 
Trollope, Balph H 103. Philips, The Dean and bis Daughter 195, etc. 
Allerdings findet sich auch to think it ß to etc. 

Pen did not think it fit to teil bis uncle all the particulars etc. — Thackeray, Pendennis II 33. 
I think it not fit that so much evidence should perish. — Stevenson, The Master of Bai- 
lantrae 9. 
to judge fit to etc. 

God has judged fit not to grant my prayer. — Ruffini, Vincenzo I 188, Ebenso: ib U 252. 
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to deem fit to etc. 

(He) did not deem fit to add etc. — Ruffini, Vincenzo I 318. 
Daneben: to deem ü ß to etc. 

The sentence he may deem it fit to pass on the offender. — Ruffini, Vincenzo I 89. 

b) proper. 

Fast immer to think proper to etc. 

Sir William shall even wait upon bim, if you think proper to coromand it. — Goldsmith 
The Good-Natured Man 297. 

Ebenso: Goldsmith, Vicar 142, 159. Fielding, Tom Jones I 15, 22, 23, 24, 35, 64, 69 etc. 
Warren, TenTbousand II 154, III 306. Pendennis I 330, II 121, 164, 369. Pickwick 1 70 etc. etc. 
Allerdings auch to think it proper to etc. 

Isabel thought it proper to try etc. — James, Portrait II 111. 

Ebenso: Scott, I?anhoe 50. Russell, A Sailor's Sweetheart II 132. 
Hit anderen Verben: 

She found it proper to say a few words to the Countess. — James, Portrait III 144. 

Mrs. B. feit it proper to be agitated. — Pickwick I 381. 

c) right, necessary u. a. 

If you think right to do so. — Anth. TroUope, Ralph I 135. 

Ebenso: Carlyle, Sartor 41 (bis). 

A circumstance which we have not thought necessary to communicate before. — Pielding, 
Tom Jones I 316 f. 

The trials He sees necessary to send. — Kennedy, A. Ross etc. 140. 

A course which I think you will not find difGcult to pursue. — Stewart, Lillias Davenant 167. 

As I perchance hereafter shall think meetTo put an antic disposition on. — Hamlet I 5, 171 f. 

Aber: From whom we thought it meet to hide our love. — Measure for Heasure I 2, 156. 
Anmerkang 2. Ebenso wie in den oben angeführten Beispielen ist it zu beurteilen, wo 
es sich vor einem Participium perfecti findet, 
to find. 

On some tombs we find it inscribed that the occupant was murdered by robbers. — Tauchnitz 
Magazine 91, II 65. 
to have. 

I woold not . . . have it thence concluded, that the English are the worst-natured people 
alive. — Fielding, Tom Jones I 211. 
to hear. 

I have heard it said that the child bas worked miracles. — Burnett, Little Lord Fauntleroy 205. 
to wish. 

Your master does not wish it known in the house that he has returned. — Sans Merci II 169. 

H. 

Da eine grolse Zahl der Verben, welche den Acc c. Inf. regieren, auch einen doppelten 
Akkusativ bei sich haben kann, und da ja die Konstruktion, um die es sich hier handelt, eine 

MftrgarethenMhnle 189S. 2 
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grofse Ähnlichkeit mit einem doppelten Akkusativ besitzt, so ist es begreiflich, wenn ü nun auch 
bei Verben auftritt, die wohl einen doppelten Akk. aber keinen Acc. c. Inf. oder Dafs - Satz 
nach sich haben können. Naturlich ist it hier vor dem Objektsatz unberechtigt und nur analog 
den Beispielen unter I hinzugefugt. 

Beispiele. 

to eall. 

Our vicar he calls it damnation to sip The ripe ruddy dew etc. — Scott, Lady of the Lake 429. 
to connt. 

It was not one of your impassive faces, wbose owners count it pride to harden into a 
mass of stone those lineaments whicb nature made as the flesh and blood representation of 
the man^s soul. — John Halifax I 140. 
to esteem. 

I esteem it a privilege to do that young lady any Service, however small. — Dickens, Bleak 
House III 263. 

Esteeming it a little hard he shouid . . . Have been obliged to slay a freeborn native. — 
Byron, Don Juan XI 18. 
to render. 

Tugging at the reins to an extent which rendered it a matter of great difficulty for Mr. Pick- 
wick to hold them, etc. — Pickwick I 65 f. 

These several interruptions rendered it impossible for them to hope to reach Rotherwood 
without travelling all night — Ivanhoe 181. 

Another man so severely hurt as to render it unsafe to add to bis harms. — Twain, 
A Tramp Abroad I 41. 

Hierher werden wir auch passend folgende Beispiele rechnen können: 
to deiiver. 

She delivered it as the general result of her Observation and experience, that those marriages 
in which there was least of what was romantically and sillily called love, were always the 
happiest. — Dickens, Cricket 289. 
to give. 

(He) gave it as bis opinion that she might bear the removal to B. — Stewart, L Davenant 22. 
Ebenso: Bret Harte, Two Men of Sandy Bar 46; Jerome, Told after Supper 113; H. Lee, 
B. Godfrey's Caprice H 188; Warren, Ten Thousand etc. KI 282; Tauchnitz Magazine 91, II 40. 
to lay down. 

I lay it down, then, as a rule that etc. — Ruffini, Vincenzo II 328. Ebenso: Fielding, 
Tom Jones I 172. 
to oflfer. 

I must ofTer it as my opinion that etc. — Goldsmilh, Vicar 56. 
to regard. 

As to poetry especially, he regards it as a sign of shallowness and interior corruption that 
during most of the present Century form has predominated over thought. — The Morning Post, 
August 5, 89, 7a. 
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I can only regard it as unfortunate for him (tbe German Student) tbat a textbook em- 
bodyiDg the skill and knowledge and recommended by tbe name of Mr. Sweet sbould contain 
Dothing better tban a sligbtly purified London dialect, a mild Cockney Englisb. — R. M' Lin- 
tock in Vietors Phonetiscben Studien II 213. 
to take. 

Take it as a ruie tbat John knows everytbing. — Pendetinis I 383, as a particular favour 
— Dombey 36tb; Ruffini^ Vincenzo I 59, as a particular kindness — Sheridan, The Rivals 70, 
as a matter of course — Sewell, After Life I 124, II 259 etc. 

III. 

Neben Sätze wie: 

I wisb it were in my power to be of any essential service to bim. — Sheridan, Scbool 
for Scandal 181, 
treten mit vollem Recht Sätze wie: 

Mary Martin bad often wished it in her power to show them some attentions. — Lever, 
The Martins II 157. 

Auch hier ist t( m her power ein verkürzter Satz, wie unter L Das Gleiche gilt von fol- 
genden Beispielen: 

(Sbe) declared tbat it was beneath her to take notice of such a man*s conduct. — Eliot, 
Mill on tbe Fioss I 174 f., 
und daneben: 

Yet tbe vain daugthers of the rieb Ingham merchants would have thought it far beneath 
tbeir dignity to incline their heads to me. — Betbam-Edwards, The White House by the Sea 26. 
Aber während hier die adverbiale Bestimmung Prädikat ist, zeigt sich it nun auch 
vor adverbialen Ausdrücken, die es durchaus nicht sind, die vielmehr ausscbliefslich Bestimmungen 
zu dem regierenden Verb enthalten. Es ist klar, dafs in diesem zweiten Falle it vor dem fol- 
genden Objektsalz unberechtigt ist, und ebenso ist das it zu beurteilen, das sich bei einigen 
Verben vor einem Dativ findet. 

Beispiele. 
to answer. 

How could we answer it to our conscience if we turned out this poor soul, and A«r child 
died? — John Halifax II 61. 
to beat. 

Took me an hour and a half to beat it into the head of a stupid old widow, with nine 
cbildren, tbat to allow her three Shillings a week was against all tbe rules of public morality. 
-r- Bulwer, Money 21. 
to bring. 

My echoing footsteps brougbt it suddenly into my mind tbat there was a dreadful truth in 
the legend of the Ghost's Walk. — Dickens, Bleak House III 83. 

(He) had brought it so far tbat he could now 'mount bis horse with little assistance'. — 

Carlyl^, Sarlor 156. 

2* 
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Unjustly thou depraVst it with the name Of Servitude to serve ivhom God ordains , Or 
Nature. — Milton, P. L. VI 174 S. 
to find. 

Hr. Pickwick found it in vain to protest bis innocence. — Pickwick II 46. 
Excellent couriers are somewhat rare; if the reader is about to travel, he will find it to 
bis advantage to inake a note of tbis one. — Twain, Tramp Abroad II 27. 

Sbe cannot find it in her heart to welcome me. — Kavanagh, Queen Mab II 283. 
Ebenso: Bulwer, Kenelm Cbillingjy I 238; Dickens, Haster Humphrey's Clock III 381; Ha- 
caulay, Essays II 250. 
Daneben allerdings auch: . • 

I could not find in my beart to do iL — Dickens, Household Words I 64 b. 
Ebenso: Fielding, Tom Jones I 182 f.; Sheridan, Rivals 65, 67; Scott, Ivanhoe 108, etc. 
to get. 

Hrs. N. has got it into her head that she don't want you for Polly. — Antb. TroUope, 
Ralph the Heir I 121. 

Ebenso: Goldsmith, The Good-Natured Han 265, Bulwer, Night and Horning 42. 
to have. 

1) We shall always have it in our power to come and go at our own will. — Philips, The 
Dean and bis Daughter 265. 

Ebenso: Dickens, Master Humphrey's Clock III 386; Warren, Ten Thousand 1107, II 390; 
Bulwer, Night and Horning 26, 602, 621, etc. 

2) I myself have it in contemplation to give a ball on the same date. — Tauchnitz Haga- 
zine 91, II 7. 

Ebenso: Dickens, Haster Humphrey's Clock I VII, II 76. 

Fate had it in view to try bim. — Carlyle, Sartor 97. 

She may have it in her thoughts to etc. — Bleak House III 175. 

I have had it in my mind to do so for some time past. — Dombey 71b. 

I have had it on my mind to teil you so for tbis month past — Stewart, L. Davenant 93. 

(Whether he) could have it in bis heart to etc. — Boss, Pretty Widow 250. 

Hy sister had it in her eye to etc. — Pendennis I 95. 

I had it on my lips to say etc. — Dickens, Cricket 333. 

3) I had it in trust to teil bim something. — Bleak House I 252. 
(He) will have it in cbarge to etc. — Ainswortb, Crichton I 116. 

I have it in command from Lady B. to ask etc. — Pendennis I 284. 

I have it in bis majesty's comroands to assure myself of your person. — Crichton II 15. 

4) I have it on the best authority that she will come. — Tauchnitz Hagarine 91, II 1. 

I have it by all accounts that Hr. Henry was more made up to from that hour. — Ste- 
venson, Haster of Ballantrae 15. 
to lay. 

I cannot lay it upon my conscience that my children have had to ßght with the world. — 
Stewart, L. Davenant 87. 
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to leave. 

I would leave it to you to decide wbether she shall know of it or not — Dombey 319a. 

Ebenso: Bulwer, Night a. Horning 8; Kenelm Cbillingly I 182; Eliot, Mill on the Floss I 
322, Byron, Don Juan XIV 90 etc. 

I leave it to your own consciences, friends, if this is not also true? — Twain, A Yankee 
at tbe Court etc. II 106. to bis discretion Collins, Plot etc. 10; Goldsmitb, Vicar 19; Ruf- 
6oi, Vincenzo II 102, to bis bonour Bleak House IV 244 f. 
to owe. 

I owe it to Trutb, I owe it to Mankind, to make my conversion known to the world. — 
Bulwer,.Ken. Cbillingly III 136. 

To the brave peasants of tbe West be owed it to sbow that tbey had not poured forth 
their Uood for a leader unworthy of tbeir attachment To her wbo had sacrißced everytbing 
for bis sake be owed it so to bear bimself that etc. — Hacaulay, History of England II 186. 

Ebenso: Philips, A Lucky Young Woman 175, 296; Jerome, Three Hen in a Boat 217, 
274 etc. etc. 

Nicht zu verwechseln mit to cum: 

1 don't care to own to you that I had other and much higher views for you. — Pen- 
dennis I 95. 

Ebenso Pendennis I 292, II 337. 
to place. 

A result which would place it beyond bis power to claim any wages, board or otherwise 
in all times to come. — Pickwick II 288. 
to pat 

Pierre Corneille was a great man; but I put it to you whether, had he been an Englisbman, 
he could have been the father of European tragedy as Peter Crow? — Bulwer, Ken. Chili I 29. 

Ebenso: Bleak House I 292, III 318 etc. 

to bis good sense — Bleak House I 237. 

into (bis) miod — Morley, Of Engiish Literature 43. in thy mind — 2 Henry IV, IV 5, 179. 

into your heart — Bulwer, Ken. Chili. IV 13; Kennedy, Anna Boss etc. 42, 101. 

into bis power — James, Portrait I 62, 255 ; in the power of every low fellow — Gold- 
smith, Good-Natured Man 310. out of my power — Bleak House III 124; Goldsmith, The 
Good-Natured Man 287. 

beyond (bis) power -- Trollope, Ralph II 90. 

beyond a do«bt — Goldsmitb, Vicar 61. 

Cleopatra had put it about that I was innocent. — Haggard, Cleopatra I 274. 
to reconelle. 

I caanot recondle it to my conscience to leave you in* total ignorance of etc. — Collins, 
Plot 20. 

to 0€t 

He set it about that I was cowardly at heart. — Haggard, Cleopatra I 48. 
She set it down in her own miod that all this came firom Miss Haredale's being so con- 
stant — Dickens, Master Humpbrey's Clock III 57. 
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to settle. 

I had settied it in ray owo mind tbat we had better make the town of Fondi, dose on 
the froDtier, our head-quarters, to begin witb. — CoUins, Plot 141. 
to sappose. 

SupposiDg it witbin tbe bounds of possibility tbat etc. — Dickens, Pickwick I 240. 
to take. 

Don't take it to beart tbat I calied you a conceited fool and an ass. — Bulwer, Kenelm 
Chillingly II 55. 

One of tbe borses took it into bis bead to stand still. — Goldsmith, Yicar 39. 

Ebenso: Bleak House I 132; H. Lee, Basil Godfrey's Caprice 1160; Warren, Ten Tbou- 
sand ni 113; Wethercll, W. W. W. 189 b. 

Peepy and tbe olbers sbould take it in turns to come and stay witb me. — Bleak House I 264. 

in turn — Dickens, Sketcbes 59. 

He never for a moment took it into account tbat tbey migbt be solicitous etc. — Dickens, 
Dombey 51b. 
Daneben aucb: 

You must take into account, boweyer, tbat winter is not far off. — Rufflni, Yincenzo II 25. 

I take it upon myself to teil you tbat tbere is not one atom of trutb in Captain Flander's 
accusation againsl Mr. Thomas. — Russell, A Sailor's Sweetbeart I 256. 

Ebenso: ib. I 257, on myself — Stevenson, Haster of Ball. 201, Bulwer, Night and Morn- 
ing 367. 

Daneben auch: 

I have taken upon myself to make an arrangement etc. — Pickwick H 364. 

Ebenso: Pendennis H 239; Dombey 310a; Warren, Ten Thousand H 223; Marryat, Tbe 
Children etc. 47; James, Portrait I 37, 220 etc. 

[I cannot take upon me to etc. — Sheridan, The Rivals 79; Eliot, S. Marner 79, 98; 
Carlyle, Sartor Resartus 104.] 

I take it for granted tbat a country gentleman of old faroily and £ 10,000 a - year can- 
not well be a democrat. — Bulwer, Ken. Chili. II 251. 

Ebenso Marryat, Children etc. 257; Bleäk House I 47; John Halifax I 165; Ruffini, Yincenzo 
I 74, 124, 144, H 145, etc. 
Daneben aucb: 

Ralph had always taken for granted tbat bis latber would survive bim — James, Portrait I 86. 

Ebenso: ib. I 70, 162, UI 32, 90, 106; Ruffini, Yincenzo I 111; Bulwer, Ken. CbilL 11 109. 

He seemed to take it ill tbat be sbould have been accompanied so far by the circle of 
tantalising little gnats. — Bleak House III 69. Ebenso: Dombey 27b. 

You mustn't take it unkindly if I remind you tbat etc. — M. Twain, A Yankee etc. I 106. 

Ebenso: Ruffini, Yincenzo II 106; Goldsmitb, Yicar 149; Shakspere, Taming III 1, 57, 
Othello I 1, 1. 

You will not take it amiss if eto — Ruffini, Yincenzo H 253. 

Telling bim witb great feeling, bow very friendly they took it tbat etc. — Dickens, 
N. Nickleby I 410. 
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I should take it kind if you'd comply. — Dorobejr .lg5a. 
Ebenso: Dombey 32a, 122a; Bleak House III 272. 
But rd take it kiodly if etc. -- Bret Harte, Prose a. Poetry II 250. 
lo thtnk. 

The vain daughters of tbe rieh logbam merchants would have thought it far beneath their 
digDity to incline their heads to me from their shining carriages. — Betham-Edwards, The 
White House etc. 26. 
to wish. 

Mary Martin had often wished it in her power to show them some attentions. — Lever, 
The Martins of Cro' Martin II 157. 

Anmerkimg: Man beachte, dafs to be<ur in tnind und to recaU to mind nicht it bei sich haben. 

1) You must bear in mind that you are throwing yourself away. — Pendennis I 94. 
Ebenso: Warren, Ten Tbousand I 371, III 193 Anm.; Dombey 27a; Ainswortb, Crich- 

ton I 182; Eliot, Mill 1 318, II 258; Buffini, Vincenzo I 147, 270; Haggard, Cleopatra I 7; 
Stevenson, Haster of Ballantrae 260. 

2) We gladly recall to mind that once we saw bim laugh. — Carlyle, Sartor 22. 
Ebenso: Dombey 205a. 



IV. 

1) In den folgenden drei Verbindungen kann ft nicht als unberechtigt angesehen werden; 
es ist hier allerdings durchaus nicht Hinweis auf einen Objektsatz, sondern in den Ausdrücken 
to have t7, to put it und to take it findet sich it immer, auch ohne folgenden Objektsatz, vergl. 
z. B.: A$ ül-lMck would have tY, Pen again feil in with Mr. H. — Pendennis II 135; Here they 
were, as he put tit, aU three etc. — Besant and Rice, The Golden Butterfly 242; Your husband, 
I take ity i$ not at home? — Dombey 160a. 

to have. 

The servants will have it tbe king is here. — Ainswortb, Ovingdean Orange 330. 

Ebenso: Sans Merci I 53, Eliot, Mül I 251; Bulwer, Ken. Chili. IV 17. 
(o p«(. 

Or put it, my juvenile friends, that he saw an elephant, and relurning said 'Lo, the city is 
harren, I have seen but an eel, would that he Terewth? — Bleak House II 190. 

Ebenso: ib. 
to take. 

1 take it that my business in the social System is to be agreeable. — Bleak House II 37. 

Ebenso: Bleak House II 37, U 102, III 267; Ken. Chillingly I 161; Jerome, Three Men in 
a Boat 206 etc. 

2) In folgenden Beispielen scheint mir tit eingefügt zu sein, um der Rede grdfseren Nach- 
druck zu verleihen. 

I said it wasn't Cap'en Cuttle^s house — and it an't bis house — and forbid it that it ever 
should be bis house. — Dombey 169 a. 
Of course, as was to be expecled, our luck ordained it, that the man should set bis wretch- 
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ed machine in motion at the precise moment that we were both lying on cur backs. — 
Jerome, Three Men. etc. 290. 

He Said il, The Pride of the Thames, had been in uso, just as it now stood (or rather as it 
now hang together), for the last forty years etc. — Jerome, Three Men 303. 

3) Selten begegnet it vor that nach Präpositionen, wo es dann ebenfalls nicht Hinwels auf 
den folgenden Satz ist, sondern, da der Dafs-Satz nicht unmittelbar von der Präposition abhängen 
kann, nur ein bequemes Einschiebsel ist, um der Präposition einen gewissen Halt zu geben. 

The old gentleman insisted on it, as a matter of urgent necessity, that bis daughter should 
go to bim without delay. — Ruffini, Vincenzo II 103. 

Such ramblings, however, somewhat tired our horses, and, by the time we reached Voreppe, 
the guide insisted upon it that they would want half an hour's repose. — G. P. R. James, 
Eva St. Clair 36. 

He talked entirely to me, tili bis friend insisted upon it that he must dance. — Sewell, 
After Life H 173. 

You may depend upon it. that such an one bas a good many irons in the fire besides 
racing. — Gale, Modern English Sports 89. 

I will answer for it that the matter shall be amicably adjusted. — Ainsworth, Ovingdean 
Orange 80; ebenso 331. 

I should be glad if you could go a Step further and make a point of it that the Duchess should 
kindly lend me her support. — Tauchnitz Magazine 91, 2, 10 (vergl. oben to mdke p. 7). 



IL Every one etc. mit dem Plural. 

Mätzner II 1491 sagt hierüber, bisweilen stehe bei unbestimmten Fürwörtern, welche ihrer 
Natur nach nicht auf ein Individuum hinweisen, adj. oder subst., das Verb im Plural. Häufiger 
sei, dals man dazu das Verb in der Einzahl setze, dagegen durch ein Pronomen im Plural darauf 
zurückweise. Er erklärt diese Konstruktion, welche von englischen Grammatikern getadelt wird, 
aus einer Verwechslung distributiver und kollektiver Begriffe. Seine neun Beispiele erstrecken sich 
auf folgende Pronomina: Every (me {2), Not one, Neither, Each, Whosoever, Nobody, No one, Manya, 

Ähnlich bei Koch 11 § 70, an«, eacA, every, either müssen mit dem Singular verbunden 
werden, allerdings finde sich auch der Plural. Er giebt zwei Beispiele für den pluralischen Ge- 
brauch von each, eins für every one, eins für either in § 372, eins für neiiher in § 373. 

Aber diese Konstruktion ist gar nicht so selten, als es hiernach erscheinen könnte; ins- 
besondere zeigt sie sich oft bei everybody, das Mätzner und Koch gar nicht erwähnen. Es ist 
auch nicht recht versländlich, warum die englischen Grammatiker diese Ausdrucksweise bei every 
one, everybody, any one, anybody etc. tadeln, wenn sie dieselbe bei none nicht beanstanden. 
Immanuel Schmidt findet diese Konstruktion „unerträglich*^ In seiner Ausgabe des Christtnas 
Carol 110 f. Anm. zu Zeile 25 heilst es: „Grundfahch ist Z. 26 every person (Singular) has a 
right to take care of themselves, todhrend Z. 30 as if you was (statt were) afraid minder uner- 
träglich scheint." Dieser pluralische Gebrauch der angeführten Pronomina ist m. E. gerade ira 
Gegenteil ein sehr gutes Mittel, um die Schwerfälligkeit von Wendungen zu vermeiden, wie etwa: 
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Every member of the party had made up his or her mind to cultivate the acquaintance of 
Mr. Horatio Sparkins. — Dickens, Sketches 358. 
Each ODe made his or her comment. — JohD Halifax II 128. 

Hardly anyhody there, except the mild men, stayed, or went away, without considering him- 
seif or herseif neglected and aggrieved by Mr. D. or Mrs. D. — Dombey 265 b etc. 

Auch Riechelmann scheint den hier vorliegenden Gebrauch schlecht zu kennen, wenn er zu 
Sheridan, The Rivals III 3 (p. 65, 7) sagt: ,,Dmelbe Konstruktion (wie bei none) findet sich 
auch nach neither, selbst nach every one, wenn dieselben mit einem partitiven Genitiv Flural verbunden 
sind/' Die folgenden Beispiele werden zeigen, daCs der partitive Genitiv für diese Konstruktion 
durchaus überflussig ist. 

Beispiele. 
£very one. 

The dock had now Struck twelve, and every one in the house were in their beds. — Fiel- 
ding, Toni Jones I 335. 

So did every one when they came. — Dickens, ChrisUnas Carol 110. 

If every öne of those men had arms in their hands at this moment, as they have them in 
their heads, I wouid not ieave this place without telling you that you disgrace your Station. 
— Dickens, Haster Ilumphrey's Clock 111 233 f. 

Every one 1 speak to vanishes as soon as they hear my voice. — Ivanhoe 456. 

Every one of our unknowing actors and actresses were to be implicated, more or less, in 
the catastrophe. — Thackeray, Catherine 66 a. 

*Every one has their fancies. — Wetherell, W. W. W. 358 a. 

The fest of us kept up a fragmentary, awkward conversation , every one round the room 
looking, asindeed one might have expected they would look. — John Halifax, Gentleman II 186 f. 

How could he help taking his part in maintaining undivided that fair realm of America, 
which every one of his countrymen love as Queen Elizabeth's yeomen loved the realm of Eng- 
land? — Besant a. Rice, Golden Butterfly 162. 

Instantly every one rose from their knees,^ pale with terror. — Betham-Edwards, The White 
House by the Sea 224. 

She ariseth in the morning, she considers her aflisdrs, and appointeth to every one their 
proper business. — How to be happy etc. 242. 

Every one mnst follow their mood. — Beaconsfield, Endymion I 182. 

Every one loves power, even if they do not know what to do with it. — Beaconsfield, En- 
dymion II 191. 

Every one • . . remained quite fresh for their subsequent exertions. — Beaconsfield, Lothair 1 258^ 

It is not every one that looks back for their friends, when they have just got clear of the 
wood. — Sans Merci II 146. 

Wbimpering out cautions to every one >to keep their tempers, and talk it over quietly«. — 
Sans Merci II 185. 



* Mit eioem Sterachen bezeichneo wir Stelleo , die — uogebildetea Leuten io deo Mood gelegt — als 
schlechtes Eoglisch betrachtet werden köooteo. 

]f«rgiir«thenschale 1892. 3 
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*lf any peop]e in the world could take the sin of others on Iheir own souls, mother and 
Alleen did on theirs, and it ought to be put to tbeir account when all these sort of things 
are settled up in another world, and every one gets their cheque. — Bolderwood, Robbery 
1 308. 

*Every one thinks their own crow ibe blackest. — ib. ü 84. 

Every one talked of tbe same things they did on olher days. — Kennedy, Anna ßoss etc. 73. 

(The apostles taught) bis will, in tbe languages of all the difTerent people who were at 
Jerusalem, that every one might bave it in tbeir own, and understand it. — ib. 205. 

Every one bere is in some kind of business, you know, so they are never bored. — Crawford, 
American Politician 184. 

Every one in the room had their eyes upon the two. — Tauchnitz Magazine 91, 4, 36. 

Every one in tbeir pity added a little more misery to the already beavy load. — Aug. Maybew, 
Kitty Lamere 136. 
Every body. 

Everybody had been dull, but had been kind in their way. — Vanity Fair II 263. 

Everybody's eyes looked into their neighbour's. — ib. III 9. 

If every person is to be banished from society who runs into debl aud cannot pay — if 
we are to be peering into everybody's private life, speculating upon their income, and cutting 
them if we don'l approve of tbeir expenditure — why, what a bowling wilderness and intole- 
rable dwelling Vanity Fair would be. — ib. 111 37 f. 

At last the king gets up; the pool finishes; and everybody bas their dismission. — (lervey 
in Thackeray, Four Georges 65. 

Everybody echoed these words, and shook tbeir heads again, having done which they wished 
John Podgers good night, and straggled bome to bed. — Haster Humphrey's Clock I 76. 

I know Vm a restraint bere, and as I wish everybody to enjoy themselves as they best can, 
I feel I had better gö. — ib. III 10. 

*What he said was, that everybody sbould speak as they found. — Nicholas Nickleby 1 55. 

Everybody's thoughts are their own, clearly. — ib. I 140. 

Everybody got hold of everybody eise, and took them for somebody besides. — ib. 1 328. 

Let US give everybody their due. — ib. II 135. 

*Everybody*s best judge of their own aiTairs. — ib. 11 372. 

Everybody eise said the same, and they must be allowed to bave been competent judges, 
because they had just had dinner. — Christmas Carol 77. 

'^'Everybody knows that they may safely insult nie in my own house. — Pickwick U 36. 

It is a great deal to everybody whetber they are alive or dead. — Bulwer, Night and Morn- 
ing 498. 

And that it is so, everybody knows, Who bave beard etc. — Byron, Don Juan XVI 44. 

And everybody out of tbeir own sphere, — ib. XVI 78. 

Everybody went to her when tbeir children had fits. — Silas Marner 24. 

Everybody had a rigbt to their own opinions. — ib. 96. 

It was not everybody who could afTord to cry so mucb about tbeir neighbours who bad left 
them nothing. — Miil on the Floss I 75. 
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I think about everybody when Fm away from them. — ib. I 252. 

Everybody said so, did they? — Ross, Pretty Widow 139. 

I had got to distrust everybody in the house, whetber they deserved it or not. — Collins, Plot 53. 

Presently there was a sort of hue and cry, and everybody began running, she with them. 
•— Besant, Golden Butterfly 32. 

Everybody would begin to live as they pleased. — Besant, Inner House 189 f. 

There is nothing like will; everybody can do exactly what they like in this world, provided 
they really like it. — Beaconsfield, Endymion 11 288. 

Does your religion, and Mr. Dunallan's, lead you to think every body bad, however amiable 
they roay appear to be? Do you really believe that, if we knew the hearts of every one, we 
should find them all had? — Kennedy, Dunalian I 336. 

Everybody will be paid at last without having to go to the County Court for their money. 

— Philips, The Dean and bis Daughter 31. 

Am I for ever to be taking everybody into my confidence and giving them warning etc.? 

— ib. 155. 

You know what everybody is doing, you know where they are, and you know where to fintj 
them. — ib. 298. 

Everybody must like what brings them their daily bread. — John Halifax I 34. 

After shaking hands with everybody, asking after their relatives etc. — Bret Harte, Prose 
and PoetryI265. 

Everybody turned up their noses at him, and some openly jeered him. — Twain, Tramp 
Abroad I 129. 

Everybody was as good to me as they could be. — Mark Twain, A Yankee etc. I 116. 

Everybody gave us a good-bye and waved their handkerchiefs or helmets. — ib. I 116. 

On Christmas Eve everybody in Ghostland who is anybody — or rather, speaking of ghosts, 
one should say, I suppose, every nobody who is any nobody — comes out to show himself 
or herseif, to see and to be seen, to promenade about and display their winding-sheets and 
grave clothes to each other etc. — Jerome, Told after Supper 2. 

*0nly we had got into a world where everybody had everything they wanted, or eise had 
the money to pay for it. — Bolderwood, Robbery 1 351. 

^Everybody made up their minds it was Sir Ferdinand. — ib. H 16. 

*Everybody could see for themselves etc. — ib. II 20. 

f suppose everybody has feit the same attraction occasionally, and has^ bad their fancy 
-fiwakened irresistibly etc. — G. P. R. James, Eva St. Qair etc. 37. 

Everybody added, when they spoke about her, that etc. — ib. 220. 

Everybody with their eyes fixed on the slippery ground, was running along silently, some of 
them showing by their coats that they had encountered many a tumble. — Mayhew, K. La- 
mere 193 f. 

Everybody was thus quite taken aback by the luck which had fallen to Cecile, which they were 
the sooner reconciled to because etc. — Parr, Gosau Smithy etc. 277. 

Mamma's principle was to feel thorougly democratic towards everybody in a democratic 

country who thought that they were above her. — Tales from Blackwood I 13 f. 

3* 
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It was one of the Standard pieces of gossip in New York wben everybody returned from their 
various watering-places. — ib. I 22. 

Edith is very gushing, and is sure that everybody will enjoy themselves immensely. — ib. 1 97. 

Everybody is to sleep as long as they can. — ib. I 108. 

A benevolent smile fixed on bis meek face, as if he wished everybody to imagine that he fuily 
appreciated their witticisms, though not with them in the spirit. — Hallberger's Illustr. Hagaz. 
1 140b. 
Every. 

*Every person has a right to take care of themselves. — Christmas Carol 91. 

God has commanded us to . . . consider every person we nieet as our neighbour, and to be 
ready to show them every kindness in our power. — Kennedy, Anna Boss etc. 66. 

Every man of the househoid of Colonel Beverley had followed the fortunes of their master, and 
as none had returned, they, in all probability, had shared bis fate. — Marryat, Children etc. 9. 

There was a brightness in every man's face and a gay elasticity in all their movements. — 
Beaconsfield, Lothair II 80. 

Every eye was on the countenance of their chief. — ib. II 53. 

'^Every police trooper in the colony 'II be after us r . . and they'll run us down. — Bolderwood, 
Bübbery I 71. 

Before the end of the Century every Government in botb hemispheres will be but viceroys 
of the Pope. — Hallberger's Hl. Mag. VI 251b. 

Every means . . . were attempted etc. — Kennedy, Dunallan II 320. 
AnmerkoDg: Selbst everything findet sich pluralisch gebraucht. — It was a lovely spring day. 
EUen's eyes were gladdened by it; she feit thankful in her heart that God had made everything so 
beautiful; she thought it was pleasant to think He had made them, pleasant to see in them every- 
where so much of the wisdom etc. — Wetherell, W. W. W. 341 a. 
Auch in folgenden Beispielen zeigt every kollektiven Sinn: 

Every one does not think alike. — Betham-Edwards, The White House 22. 

He saved more, men from shipwreck bimself than everybody in the barony put together. — 
Lever, The Martins II 318. 

There is a space between every atom. — Bulwer, Ken. Chillingly I 107. Etc. 

Each. 

Let th' Earth bring forth soul living in her kind, Cattle and creeping things, and beast of 
th' Earth, Each in their kind. — Milton, P. L. VII 451 ff. 

They rejoice Each with their kind. — ib. VUI 392 f. 

The whole Earth fill'd with violence, and all flesh Corrupting each their way. — ib. XI 888 f. 

Each in their turn, like Banquo's monarchs stalk. — Byron, Don Juan I 2. 

The ladies F. and G. entered with, each in their band, a prayer-book. — Beaconsfield, Lothair 
1306. 

After this, I allotted to each of the family what they were to do. — Goldsmith, Vicar 1 17. 

My head is confused; the crash of misfortunes has addied me, and each succeed so rapidly 
on each other, that etc. — Lever, The Martins II 221. 

Each of them poking ^their heads out of the front parlour-window. — Dickens, Sketches 50. 
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From tbe circumstaDce of that day had arisen 1 knew not how, much of succeeding happiuess 
and succeeding sorraw, and each had taught me their grave lesson. — Betham-Edwards, White 
House etc. 268 f. 

Each of US oiust make up our minds to some loss. — John Halifax II 153. 

The widow of L. and the sister of W. identified the bodies. Each stated that their relative 
was addicted to drink. — Morning Post, Aug. 4. 90, p. 6 g. 
Etther. 

If so, and I am only taken from mercenary considerations, what a pretty chance of subsequent 
happiness do eithi^r of us stand! — Thackeray, Lovel the Widower 297. 
Neitiier. 

Why ask me to feign raptures and counterfeit romance, in which neither of us believe? — 
Pendennis li 302 f. 

I hope neither of us may ever have any cause to lessen our opinion of the other. — 
Dombey 210 b. 

Neither of the boys could reach more than half round it with their arms. — Tom Brownes 
School Days 227. 

It was lucky that neither of bis neighbours at table were disposed to draw heavily upon 
Flemyng's conversational bank* — Sans Herci I 303. 

Neither of them had seated themselves. — Henry James, Portrait I 213. 

Neither of you have been very prudent. — Philips, Lucky Young Woman 98. 

Two young people neither of whom have father nor mother. — Crawford, American Politician 272. 

They had both been drinking, but neither were drunk. — Morning Post, Aug. 4, 90, p. 6 g. 
Any one. 

If any one noticed bim, they must see that he was white-lipped and trembling. — Silas 
Marner 186. 

I shouldn't like to punish any one, even if they'd done me v^ong. — Mill on the Floss U 304. 

1 can't live with any one, or be dependent on them. — ib. II 321. 

Any one would surprise me very much, Lucretia, and would greatly alter my opinion of their 
understanding, if they attempted etc. — Dombey 210 b. 

If any one had told me this yesterday . . . or even half an hour ago, I should have been 
tempted, I almost believe, to strike them to the earth. — ib. 214 a. 

The way that old gentleman used bis knife was enough to spoil any one^s appetite for their 
dinner. — Hallberger's Illustr. Mag. 1 337 b. 

I will not take from any one more than a penny; and then only if they are quite sure they 
can spare it. — John Halifax I 82. 

If any one came to bis door, he drove them away. — Parr, The Gosau Smithy 65. 

ru be hanged if we'll toss any one against their will- — Tom Brown's School Days 113. 

Now I just wish any one of my readers seriously to ask themselves whether etc. — Philips, 
Dean and Daughter 229. 

If any one by chance should see us, they'il think etc. — Haggard, Cleopatra U 98. 

(He) never said of any one what he would not say to themselves. — Crawford, An American 
Politician 151 



